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THE RIVAL ACADEMIES. 


BY OLIVER OPTIC. 


CHAPTER XXV. 
THE PRESIDENT IN TROUBLE. 


HAD not waited to ascertain the condition 
of Tommy Toppleton. I had seen the stout 
stranger pitch him down the bank. The gen- 
tlemanly conductor had rushed down after him, 
to render whatever assistance he might require. 
lewis Holgate had left the engine to sympa- 
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thize with his powerful young friend. My oc- 
cupation was gone; but I felt a certain pride 
and satisfaction in having stood up for my 
rights. I had not allowed Tommy to tread 
upon me this time, and I felt more like a man 
than I had ever felt before. 

I wish to add, to some of my unreasoning 
young friends, that I felt an equal pride and 
satisfaction in the fact that I had so often sub- 
mitted. I had not made haste to get intoa 
row, and it was just as pleasant to think of 
what I had endured, as of the resistance I had 
made to oppression. If Tommy had been 
even tolerably reasonable, there could have 
been no trouble. It was a very agreeable 
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reflection that I had not been forward in mak- 
ing issue with my imperious young master. 
If he had not been laboring to ruin me, I think 
I could even have borne his insults. 

I was very curious to know what construc- 
tion Major Toppleton would put upon my con- 
duct. My gratitude to him made me anxious 
to retain his good opinion, and I had submit- 
ted to much for his sake. He certainly could 
not blame me for what I had done. I had 
merely refused to be put out of the cars after 
I had paid my fare. I had simply rebelled 
against an exhibition of petty malice, as con- 
temptible as it was unreasonable. But, after 
all, it was not safe to predict what the magnate 
of Middleport would do when his son was in- 
volved in the affair, for the father was quite 
as much a victim of the Vein gentleman’s 
tyranny as I was. 

The stout stranger was on his way to Hitaca, 
and he went on board the steamer to continue 
his journey. Of course there was a great deal 
of excited talk about the incident of the day, 
and of the dozen Middleporters on board, 
those who had the courage to say anything 
condemned Tommy and upheld me. I thought 
I was safe enough; and perhaps I should have 
been, if exciting news had not come down from 
the scene of the affair. 

The engineer who had taken possession of 
the locomotive let off the steam; and being 
on his way up the lake, he abandoned the ma- 
chine. As there was no one to take charge of 
it, Wetherstane, the superintendent, asked me 
to run it into the engine-house, which I did. 
I had been duly discharged, and it was not 
proper for me to do anything more. I walked 
home with Tom Walton, and we discussed the 
matter as thoroughly as the occasion required. 

**How do you suppose it’s coming out, 
Wolf?” asked Tom, as good-naturedly as 
ever, but still anxiously. 

“T haven’t the least idea,” I replied. ‘I 
have yielded as long as I could, and I am will- 
ing to take the consequence.” 

I felt that I was not likely to be a martyr as 
long as Colonel Wimpleton kept his offer of a 
place on the new steamer open to me, with the 
promise of a man’s wages. 

‘If I were the major, I should rebel against 
Tommy a little, just to see how it would seem,” 
laughed Tom Walton. ‘ Don't it look strange 
that a great man like him —I mean the major 
— should be such a fool as to let his son have 
his own way?” 

‘“*It is strange; but I have learned that Ma- 
jor Toppleton is more afraid of Tommy than 
of all the rest of the world.” 
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“If my mother should let me have my own 
way like that, I couldn't respect her. I shoul 
think the major would turn over a new leaf, 
and be a free man.” 

‘* He is his own master — ” 

‘* Not much!” exclaimed Tom, interrupting 
me; ** Tommy is master here.” 

“Well, he has the right to obey his son, if 
he chooses to do so,” I added. ‘I don't know, 
but I can’t help thinking that this matter has 
come to ahead now. Major Toppleton wants 
me to run the engine, and Tommy don’t want 
me to do it. I hope the thing will be settled 
to-day.” 

It was settled that day. 

I went home, and pretty soon my father 
came to his dinner. He had, of course, been 
my confidant in all the matters relating to my 
quarrel with Tommy. I told him all about 
the stirring events of the morning, after we sat 
down to dinner; and he was so interested that 
he neglected to touch the food before him til! 
he had heard the whole of it. 

*‘ Have I done wrong, father?” I asked. 

“Certainly not. You couldn’t have done 
anything else. You live here, and the rail 
road is now the only way for you to come up 
the lake. You paid your fare, and they had 
no more right to put you off the cars than they 
had to throw you into the lake,” he replied, 
warmly. 

I ought to add here, that my relations with 
the road had been discussed every day, and 
often two or three times a day. My father, 
and my mother especially, had cautioned me 
not to be impulsive, and not to resist while it 
was decent to submit. Our obligations to Ma 
jor Toppleton were acknowledged, and all of 
us were very anxious to keep the peace with 
him. 

“*T don’t see how Major Toppleton can up- 
hold that boy any longer,” added my mother. 

“I don't see how he ever could do it,” said 
my father. ‘ But that is his business, not 
mine. I don’t think we make much, however, 
by trying to keep on the right side of these 
rich men by sacrificing our own self-respect 
I am thankful that the major does not hold the 
mortgage on my house.” 

‘*I suppose he could get it, if he wanted it,” 
suggested my mother. 

“ Well, it has two years to run, whoever has 
it; and as long as I pay the interest, we shall 
be safe enough,” continued my father. “1am 
thankful we are not in such a scrape as We 
were on the other side of the lake.” 

We ate our dinner in peace, in spite of the 
storm which had raged without. My father 
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was in deep thought, and it was not difficult 
to conjecture the subject of his meditations. 
Doubtless he congratulated himself most heart- 
ily that it was not in the power of either of the 
magnates to harass and annoy him. The ma- 
jor could discharge us both, and even make 
Middleport too warm to contain us; but the 
colonel was ready to receive us both with open 
arms. It seemed just as though I was a shut- 
tlecock to be batted back and forth from one 
side of the lake to the other at the will and 
pleasure of the mighty men who ruled the 
neighborhood. 

But I had some hope that Major Toppleton 
would sustain me, or at least that he would 
not persecute our family, even if he yielded to 
the caprices of his son. Whatever mischief 
had been done, I had not done it, though I 
had been the indirect cause of it. I had not 
stopped the train; I had not put Tommy out of 
the car; I had not pitched him down the bank. 
If these things had been done on my behalf, I 
had no agency in them. The indignant pas- 
sengers, who were detained by the whim of 
the little president, had been the responsible 
actors, and I had no doubt the stout stranger 
was ready to answer for his conduct. Whether 
he was or not, this was not my affair. I had 
his card in my pocket; but so far as I could 
ascertain, no one knew anything about him. 
I regarded him as a person of some conse- 
quence. 

We finished our dinner, and my father was 
on the point of returning to the mill, when 
Tom Walton rushed into the kitchen, out of 
breath with running. His appearance indi- 
cated that some unusual event had occurred, 
for my friend was one of the cool sort, and not 
easily stirred by small matters. 

“The dummy has just come in,” exclaimed 
Tom, in the intervals between his rapid 
breathing. 

“Well, what of it?” I inquired, not deem- 
ing this very startling intelligence. 

“Tommy Toppleton’s leg is broken,” gasped 
Tom. 

“ Broken!” I exclaimed. 

“Snapped off, like a pipe-stem, below the 
knee, they say.” 

“T am sorry for that,” I added; and I almost 
wished it had been my leg instead of the little 
tyrant’s. 

“His father is the maddest man that ever 
drew the breath of life.” 

“I dare say,” said my father, shaking his 
head. 

“ How did it happen?” I inquired. 

“Why, that stout man did it when he pitched 





him down the bank,” answered Tom. *T'll 
bet it will cost that man a penny or two. 
That’s what they say up to the station.” 

‘I will go up and see about it,” I added, 
taking my hat. 

“You!” ejaculated Tom, with a stare of 
astonishment. 

“Why not?” 

“If you know what you are about, you will 
keep out of the way,” suggested Tom, with 
significant emphasis. 

‘“‘T haven’t done anything that I am ashamed 
of,” I replied. ‘*I am not afraid to see the ma- 
jor, and tell him the whole story. I’m sorry 
for Tommy’s misfortune, but it is all his own 
fault.” 

““Face the music, Wolf,” said my father. 
“No one ever makes anything by skulking in 
the dark. You have a tongue, and you can 
explain your own conduct better than any one 
can do it for you.” 

‘But they are all down upon you like a 
hundred of brick, Wolf,” continued Tom, who 
was fearful that I might be lynched in the ex- 
citement which he said prevailed in the vicinity 
of the major’s house. 

*T can’t help it. When I was insulted, I did 
not resist nor make any row.” 

‘* But you left yout train at the time it ought 
to have started,” said Tom. 

‘*T should not have done so if the president 
had not taken that time to insult me. It was 
not necessary for him to discharge my fireman 
at such a time. But no matter for all this; I 
am going up to Major Toppleton’s house. If 
he chooses to kick me out, he may do so.” 

I could not help feeling that my chances of a 
fair hearing at such a time were very small, 
but I could not have kept away from the centre 
of the excitement if I had tried. I must know 
my fate, whatever it might be. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
THE NEW STEAMER. 


OWEVER much Tommy Toppleton de- 

served the fate which had befallen him, I 
really pitied him. I am sure that not a single 
emotion of triumph had a place in my heart. 
I neither said nor thought that it served him 
right. I was sorry for him, and my regret 
was entirely unselfish. The only personal 
consideration.that disturbed me was the reflec- 
tion that I must in the future be entirely ban- 
ished from the presence of Grace Toppleton. 
I had not the impudence, boy of sixteen as I 
was, to believe that I was in love with her. 
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If such a thought had entered my head, the 
wide difference between her social position 
and mine would have driven it out. 

I was deeply interested in her as a friend. 
She had been very kind and considerate to- 
wards me. She had treated me with respect 
and regard, and did not seem to think that I 
was not her equal in the social scale. I never 
spoke to her, and never even thought of her, 
except with a respect bordering upon rever- 
ence. I was content to stand off at a proper 
distance and admire her pretty face, her grace- 
ful form, and her gentle manners. I thought 
she was an angel; not merely because she was 
beautiful in person, but because her pure heart 
and kind manners seemed to elevate her far 
above the low and selfish lives of those around 
her. 

By the time I reached the mansion of Major 
Toppleton, the excitement had in a measure 
subsided. The bone of Tommy's leg had been 
set, but he was suffering severe pain. It ap- 
peared that the major had procured the ser- 
vices of an engineer at Ucayga, who had run 
the dummy up from that point, starting only 
half an hour behind the lightning express. 
Arriving at the place where the imperious 
little president had stopped our train, the 
magnate found the conductor and Lewis Hol- 
gate bearing Tommy towards the nearest 
house. He was placed in the dummy and 
brought home. 

Of course Lewis and the conductor told their 
own story, and I was represented as the wick- 
edest fellow in that part of the country. All 
the mischief had been done by me; and as 
Tommy lay writhing in agony, my sins be- 
came as mountains in the eyes of his father. 
Tommy was a saint then, and I was a demon. 

I went to the side door of the mansion and 
rang the bell. The servant who opened the 
door bestowed upon me a look of positive hor- 
ror. I inquired for Major Toppleton, and was 
shown into the library, where I had so often 
before conferred with the great man. As I 
was entering the room, Grace crossed the hall, 
and discovered me. 

“*O, Mr. Wolf! Why did you come here?” 
exclaimed she; ‘‘ my father is terribly incensed 
against you.” 

‘“‘T have only done what I thought was right, 
Miss Grace,” I replied. ‘I did not even know 
that Tommy was hurt, till a few moments ago.” 

‘* Father says you were the cause of it.” 

“T was not — at least, not intentionally.” 

“*T know you were not. Whatever happens, 
Mr. Wolf, we shall be friends.” 

To my astonishment she extended her pretty 
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white hand, and I took it. It was her good 
by to ine. 

‘*T know-you would not do any wrong, Mr. 
Wolf,” she continued; “and I wish Tommy 
was like you.” ‘ 

She gently shook my hand, and left the 
room. Whatever her father thought, she un- 
derstood the situation without any explana- 
tion. She had hardly left the room before her 
father came in. He looked ugly and remorse- 
less, as he had never before been to me. 

“Have you the impudence to come here, 
after what has happened, Wolf?” said he, 
with a heavy frown. 

‘*T hope you will not consider it impudence, 
sir. I did not know that Tommy was hurt till 
a little while ago,” I replied, as meekly as the 
occasion required. ‘‘I am very sorry indeed 
that anything has happened.” 

“‘ Don’t be a hypocrite, Wolf !” 

“*T am not, sir; I am truly sorry that Tom- 
my was hurt.” 

“You are the cause of all this; and if you 
had broken his leg yourself, you would not 
have been more to blame.” 

**You have always been very kind to me, 
and you cannot understand the matter, or you 
would not say that.” 

‘“*T understand it very well. I think, after 
all I have done for you, I had a right to expect 
something better from you. You insisted upon 
crossing and vexing Tommy.” 

“« He was very unreasonable, and I could not 
submit any longer. I paid my fare in the 
cars, and there was no other way for me to 
get home.” 

“That's enough. You needn’t attempt to 
explain it. Perhaps Tommy was wrong; I 
don’t say that he was not. But it was not for 
you to make trouble.” 

**T don’t think I made it, sir.” 

“T think you did. No more words. You 
have abused my good nature. I don’t want to 
see you again. You and your father are both 
discharged, and the sooner you leave Middle- 
port, the better you will suit me.” 

I afterwards ascertained that Tommy had 
insisted, even in the midst of his agony, that 
my father and I should be immediately dis- 
charged. Grace told me this when I met her 
on the lake a few weeks later in the season. 
She said it to defend her father, who, arbitra- 
ry as he was, had some well-defined ideas of 
justice. 

I took my cap and left the house, after an 
attempt to declare that I felt no ill-will towards 
the major, who, however, would not permit 
me to finish the sentence. The catastrophe 
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hadcome. The hint that the sooner our fam- 
ily left Middleport, the better it would suit the 
magnate, seemed to indicate an intention on 
his part to drive us out of the town. When I 
reached home, I found my father there. The 
mandate dismissing him had already been sent 
to him. We talked the matter over for a time; 
and while we both regretted Tommy’s misfor- 
tune, we agreed that it would be better for 
both of us to work for half the wages we had 
been receiving, rather than be the slaves of 
the little magnate. 

For my own part, I felt that I had borne 
enough from Tommy. I was willing to be tried 
on the facts of the case, for I think no one will 
say that I ought to have submitted to being 
put out of the cars, after I had paid my fare, 
just to gratify the petty malice of the little 
tyrant. I had done my duty faithfully, even 
while the president of the Lake Shore Rail- 
road had been willing to sacrifice the interest 
of the concern for the sake of ruining me. 

In the afternoon, when it was time for the 
train to arrive from Ucayga, I went to the 
station. The Lightning Express had not ap- 
peared, and it did not come till half an hour 
behind time. In spite of his sufferings, Tommy 
still felt an interest in the outside world, and 
insisted that Lewis Holgate should have the 
locomotive. His father could not deny his 


request, though he knew that Lewis was in- 


competent. The engineer, whom the major 
had engaged, refused to serve as fireman, un- 
der a boy, and the steamboat hand was re- 
tained in this position. The trains east and 
west had waited that day for the Lightning 
Express, or the passengers would have been 
compelled to lie over. 

The next day, Lewis did a little better; but 
in the course of the week he was behind time 
twice; and once the conductors on the other 
lines refused to wait. But Tommy obstinately 
declined to permit his friend to be superseded 
by the experienced engineer who ran the dum- 
my. Lewis declared that it was not his fault 
that the train was behind time; but I knew 
that he was lacking in judgment. He did not 
understand when to ease off the machine and 
when to crowd on the steam. He had no tal- 
ent or fitness for his occupation. 

I had made up my mind not to apply to 
Colonel Wimpleton for any situation. If he 
wished to employ me, and to redeem some of 
his large promises, he knew that I was out of 
asituation, and he could send for me. I did 
not mean to begin by cringing to him. I sup- 
pose, after the first impulses of gratitude sub- 
sided, some of the old feeling of malice towards 
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me came back to him. It is very likely that 
Waddie, who had never forgiven me for de- 
ranging his plans, during the battle on the, 
Horse Shoe, by recapturing Tommy, had some 
influence with his father. Whatever the rea- 
son was, I was not sent for. Father and I 
worked in the garden, where there was enough 
for both of us to do. He had money enough 
on hand, our joint earnings, to support the 
family for some months. We were both of 
the opinion that it was not prudent to apply 
to Colonel Wimpleton for situations. If he 
wanted us, he must come for us. 

While we were thus waiting for “ something 
to turn up,” the Ucayga, the new Centreport 
steamer, arrived. She was certainly a mag- 
nificent boat, surpassing all the ideas I had 
ever formed of a floating palace. I went over 
to see her, and I could not but realize that she 
would be a formidable rival of the “‘ Lightning 
Express,” even if she did require half an hour 
longer to make the trip. On her passage down 
the lake, she had made sixteen miles an hour 
without pressing; but as half her freight and 
passengers depended upon Ruoara, she was to 
be allowed an hour and three quarters for the 
trip, against an hour and a quarter required to 
make the passage by the Lake Shore Railroad. 

Flaming posters about the streets of Centre- 
port announced that the Ucayga would leave 
at quarter past eight, and connect with the 
trains east and west at the foot of the lake. 
It all looked very pretty, but the battle was 
yet to be fought. The competition was for 
through-passengers. When the boats from 
Hitaca reached Centreport twice each day, the 
question with travellers was to be, whether 
they would go to Ucayga by the new steamer 
or by the railroad. The boats from up the 
lake usually arrived at quarter past eight and 
quarter past two, allowing fifteen minutes at 
Centreport, and fifteen more to land their 
passengers at Middleport. If the Ucayga couid 
get off on time, she was safe enough on her 
connections. It was a question of minutes 
and seconds on which the success of the steam- 
boat enterprise depended. But of the hard- 
fought battle which ensued, I shall sBeak in 
another story — “‘ On Time.” 

Everybody in Centreport and Middleport was 
excited over the impending contest, for it was... 
still a battle between the two sides of the- 
lake. Major Toppleton professed to be entir e-- 
ly confident of the result, and mysterious ly 
hinted at resources for winning the race whi ch: 
had not yet been developed. The Ucay’ga 
made her first trip crowded with passeng: :rs, 
while the Lightning Express train was cc »ms 
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paratively deserted. Still the major was con- 
fident, declaring that ‘‘a new broom sweeps 
clean,” but the passengers would soon return 
to the railroad, especially during the approach- 
ing winter, when the steamer was liable to be 
troubled with ice in the lower part of the lake. 

But a shadow soon came over the dream of 
Colonel Wimpleton, who boasted grandilo- 
quently over his success. The up-lake boats 
began to be regularly ten minutes late; and 
one day, in spite of all the crowding done on 
board of the Ucayga, she missed her connec- 
tions. Then she did it again, and again, and 
people would not trust her. Steamer stock 
went down. As Major Toppleton’s hopes rose, 
Colonel Wimpleton’s fell. It was plain enough 
now that the major required the Hitaca boats 
to be ten minutes late. The colonel swore ter- 
ribly when he realized the nature of the trick. 

As my cénnection with the Lightning Ex- 
press had ceased, it would not be proper for 
me to remain any longer under that flag; and 
I must take leave of the Lake Shore Railroad 
for the present, to forage in a new field. 

About the time the Ucayga arrived at Cen- 
treport, Tommy Toppleton was able to leave 
the house on crutches. The only word the 
major had spoken to me since our interview in 
his mansion, was to tell me that I had lamed 
his son for life. I did not believe this, and it 
was a great satisfaction for me to hear the 
doctor say that Tommy’s leg would be as 
good as ever in a few weeks. I hoped his 
sufferings would do him good, and do some- 
thing to modify his arbitrary character. 

I need hardly say that the rival Academies 
were still rivals. Neither was satisfied with 
the result of the battles on the Horse Shoe, 
and each was thirsting for an opportunity to 
overwhelm the other. I could not justify my- 
self for giving the details of this miserable 
warfare, if it were not for contrasting it with 
the glorious peace and fraternity which grew 
out of it. 

Tommy was, perhaps, as unpopular as ever; 
but his misfortune, if it did not excite the 
sympathy of the Toppletonians, prevented 
them fro& manifesting their feelings in a 
mutiny, as they intended, at my discharge. 
I am happy to say that I stood first rate with 
the students on the Middleport side, when 
‘Tommy and his father had done their worst; 
but the mutiny came at last, when Tommy’s 
tyranny could be no longer endured. I was 
satisfied. I shall always remember with pleas- 
ure most of my experience on the Lake Shore 
Railroad, and especially on the LicgHTNING 
Express. 





THE BASKET-MAKERS OF BONGOLOO, 


BY WILLY WISP. 


ACK WHITING learned how to make bas- 
kets of his father at a very early age, 
When he was eleven years old his father 
died, leaving his feeble mother dependent 
upon his exertions for support. But Jack was 
stout, and not afraid of werk; and he soon 
was able to earn enough to keep them com- 
fortable. ' 

One afternoon in spring, Mrs. Whiting 
said, — 

‘‘T am hankering after some coltsfoot, Jack; 
but I don’t suppose there is a bit to be found 
yet.” 

‘‘ Why, yes, dear mother; I know where to 
find some,” said Jack. And taking the four- 
quart tin pail from the pantry, he ran off gayly 
towards the meadows. 

As he was passing through a piece of woods, 
a man in an open buggy drove along and 
stopped. 

“If you will jump into my buggy,” said he 
to Jack, ‘‘and show me the way to Bradcove 
Harbor, I will give you a half dollar.” 

The half dollar was too great a temptation 
for Jack to resist; and concealing his pail ina 
hollow tree, he got into the buggy with the 
man. The horse was a brisk trotter, and Jack 
enjoyed the ride. The twittering bluebirds 
saluted them as they whizzed by the farm- 
houses and trees, the young buds looked as 
though they were trying to make a swell in 
the warm, sunny air, and the ploughmen were 
merrily encouraging their oxen in the fields. 
Jack wished, when they reached their destina- 
tion, that Bradcove Harbor might have been 
twenty miles farther. 

Riding at anchor in the harbor was a fine- 
looking merchantman. The man invited Jack 
to go on board the “ Neptune,” which was the 
name of the vessel, and Jack complied with 
the invitation, but he did not once think that 
the man’s intentions were evil. 

To make a long story short, Jack was forci- 
bly retained by the captain of the Neptune, 
and was obliged to turn sailor, in spite of his 
tears and repeated entreaties. In the course 
of a few months the Neptune came to anchor 
off the coast of South-eastern Africa, and by a 
shrewd, stratagem Jack managed to effect his 
escape in a small boat with a comrade sailor, 
whom the crew had been accustomed to call 
“Bobolink,” on account of his frequently 
making use of the word in his imitation of 
the note of the blackbird. In the night, when 
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Bobolink was on the watch, these two boys 
took “French leave” of the Neptune ina 
small boat, and landed on a strange shore. 
But the inhabitants, though they had dark 
skins and curly hair, received them kindly; 
one of them, a motherly woman, offering them 
a snug place to sleep in in her cabin. 

In the morning they arose, and after partak- 
ing of the simple meal tendered them by their 
generous hostess, they set out to travel into 
the interior. To escape detection by any of 
the crew of the Neptune whom the captain 
might despatch in pursuit of them (though 
they never saw nor heard of them afterwards), 
they, for the most part, restricted themselves 
to the forests, occasionally passing a little 
hamlet in an opening, now following for miles 
a muddy river, and now ascending a rocky 
hill. It was quite cold, and before noon snow 
began to fall. 

“How can this be?” asked Bobolink. ‘It 
was early spring when we left Bradcove Har- 
bor, and we weren’t more than four months 
on the water, certainly.” 

“True,” replied Jack; ‘‘ but we are now in 
the Southern Temperate Zone, where the sea- 
sons are opposite our own. In New England 
itis now summer.” 

As the snow increased, the walking grew 
harder and harder, and the young wayfarers 
were not a little rejoiced, when they had 
ascended another eminence, to discover, in a 
valley beyond, a large town; for they had 
talked over what it was best to do, on the way, 
and had agreed to travel until they arrived at 
a settlement of considerable size, and take up 
their abode there, at least for a season. 

In the centre of the town there was an im- 
posing structure, built in the shape of a giant, 
with squarish head, short arms, and heavy 
legs. The immense figure, as it towered up 
towards the clouds, had a dwarfing effect upon 
the sea of buildings by which it was sur- 
rounded; and Bobolink was so affected by its 
cavernous mouth and bulging eyeballs, that 
he could not at first utter a word. 

Jack was a great reader, and his geograph- 
ital knowledge now proved serviceable. He at 
once identified this structure with the famous 
Royal Idol of Bongoloo, graphically described 
ina book written by an English sea captain, 
who had been shipwrecked on the neighboring 
coast. Jack lost no time in enlightening his 
companion concerning this Idol, and the Bon- 
golocese, whom the English sea captain had 
represented as a very tractable tribe, and de- 
tidedly fond of innovations. 

Suddenly Bobolink’s eyes brightened. 





** Come, Jack,” said he, “an idea has struck 
me. Let's see if we can’t make our fortunes 
here.” 

‘* That is easier said than done,” remarked 
Jack. ‘‘ How can we do it, pray?” 

**T will tell you. You say you are a basket- 
maker. Now, I will go through the swamps 
in this region, and collect the necessary ash, 
and strip it, and you may weave the strips into 
baskets, and we will astonish the natives with 
what they never have seen.” 

It was a gigantic undertaking, to be sure; 
but Yankee enterprise loves to grapple with 
difficult objects; and we must not, in the nine- 
teenth century, marvel that Bobolink’s sug- 
gestion was immediately adopted by a unan- 
imous vote. ‘ 

As they descended the hill towards the town, 
they saw two human bodies hanging on a tree. 

When Bobolink saw them, he was struck 
with terror, and objected to proceeding farther 
in that direction. But Jack was not easily 
alarmed, and he very quietly pooh-poohed his 
companion’s fears. 

Thus reassured, Bobolink was prevailed upon 
to proceed to the town, though he occasionally 
evinced signs of uneasiness; and when they 
came to the skeleton of a tremendous animal, 
in a dusky ravine, he screamed outright, trem- 
bling like Partridge when he saw the ghost of 
Garrick. But Jack’s laugh was louder than 
his comrade’s scream; and giving the skeleton 
a vigorous kick to knock the snow off, he pre- 
tended to examine the vertebre scientifically, 
and, assuming the air of a professor, pro- 
nounced it the Megatherium Polycranium. 
Bobolink seemed satisfied with the designa- 
tion, and they then went onward, reaching the 
town just at nightfall. 

How these boys ingratiated themselves into 
the good will of the Bongolooese; how they 
toiled and manceuvred to set up their manu- 
factory; how Bobolink was roared at by a 
lion in a jungle, when in search for basket 
material; how a monkey once dropped a 
cocoa-nut on his head, and then laughed a 
squealing laugh; how the natives stared when 
they beheld the first bushel basket completed ; 
how the women danced in joy at the sight of 
some fancy specimens, decorated in imitation 
of the Indian ornamental work; how Bobolink 
made funny mistakes in learning to pronounce 
the Bongolooese gutturals; how the business 
prospered swimmingly, and the manufacturers 
received liberal stores of choice spices and 
opium in pay for these baskets; how the 
smarter negroes were taught the art of basket- 
making, and no less than three hundred of 
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profitable employees were obtained in this 
way; how the manufacturers became mission- 
aries, and established a Sunday school among 
the young folks; and how the children became 
attached to their white teachers, and called 
them ‘apple-blossoms,” — we have not space 
here to enlarge upon. 

One day the bell in the Idol’s mouth rang, 
and a mounted escort came to the manufac- 
tory, and commanded the presence of the white 
young men before the king. Bobolink was for 
playing the part of Partridge again; but Jack 
laughed him out of his fear, and assured him 
that it was for no evil purpose that they were 
wanted, remarking that ‘‘a man who was 
favored with the good will of a people, need 
never fear of being ill used by their ruler.” 

Then a span of dwarf elephants received 
them upon their backs, and long-handled um- 
brellas were held over their heads by oddly- 
dressed attendants shod with high-heeled san- 
dals. 

When they had entered the Royal Idol, and 
paid homage to his sable majesty, an amply- 
bearded and weather-beaten looking European 
stepped forward and introduced himself. He 
informed the boys, in a patronizing manner, 
that he had just come to Bongoloo from the 
source of the Nile, and could speak both Bon- 


golooese and English with facility. 

Through this interpreter a thousand ques- 
tions were asked by the king concerning 
basket-making, which Jack promptly and po- 


litely answered. What pleased the king most 
was the fact that the ash strips used by basket- 
makers are layers of simply one year's growth, 
and that by beating soundly, the layers will 
separate of their own accord, so as to be easily 
torn off. When the Bongoloo king was made 
to understand this, in his ecstasy he ordered 
three of the younger criminals confined in the 
Idol’s heel under sentence of death to be forth- 
with released. 

A little while afterwards, Jack took some of the 
nicer ash strips, and coloring them with differ- 
ent dyes, such as he was able to procure, con- 
structed a handsome baby carriage for the lit- 
tle prince, a child of three or four summers. 
The result of this present, — which was sent 
to the Idol, accompanied with a tiny basket, 
containing a bottle of perfumery and three 
Tonka beans which Bobolink happened to 
bring away from the ship in his pockets, — 
was another visit from the escort and dwarf 
elephants, and another reception by the occu- 
pants of the extraordinary palace. 

This time the elephants were led up six 
flights higher (the stairs were of easy ascent), 
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into the Idol’s breast, where those guests were 
received to whom the king wished to show a 
particularly friendly regard. The king hada 
daughter, about a year younger than Jack; and 
when the latter had made his obeisance, this 
princess drew the basket-wagon into the mid- 
dle of the room, and sang a song over it, mak- 
ing, meanwhile, a variety of graceful gestures, 
Then she courtesied to the donor, and entwined 
her jewelled arms around his neck, and kissed 
him. 

Jack had learned to be heroic, and to his 
credit it is to be related that he stood with un- 
flinching bravery through the whole of this 
trying ceremony. 

Then the secret was broached that the king 
desired to marry Jack to the princess. Jack 
cleverly acquiesced in the arrangement, on 
condition that he should be allowed first to 
visit his mother and gain her permission. 

** Alas!” said he, as he pleaded his case 
before the royal tribunal, ‘“*my poor mother 
knows not what has become of me; and it is 
now more than a year since I crossed the 
threshold of my beloved home.” 

And for the first time since he left Bradcove 
Harbor Jack was unmanned, and he sank down 
on a tea-chest and wept freely. 

The king was moved by this, and he sent to 
Calcutta for a ship, which duly arrived, and 
which was immediately loaded with the pos- 
sessions of the basket-makers. To these the 
king added a sack of ivory, comprising the 
finest tusks that could be found, a mammoth 
tortoise shell, a stuffed black swan, a fan of the 
current style, a tourmaline snuff-box, and a 
dozen blown ostrich eggs covered with Bongo- 
loo rebuses —all as a present to Jack’s mother. 

When the day appointed for their departure 
came, all the bells in the Idol's head rang with 
a merry jingle, which plainly indicated that 
something very unusual was going to take 
place. As the weather was warm, it was 
ordered that the intended pageant should be 
gone through with early in the morning. 
Neither Jack nor Bobolink was aware of 
what was “on the programme” until they 
awoke, and beheld a long procession formed, , 
each person carrying, on the end of a pole, one 
of the baskets that had been made at their ex- 
tensive manufactory. 

Then the chief marshal came to the cabin 
where they slept, and the two basket-makers 
took their last ride on the dwarf elephants, for 
which pets they had begun to entertain a ten- 
der regard. They were first led to the Royal 
Idol, where they joined the procession, when a 
volley of China crackers; fired from the Idol's 
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nose, announced the hour for the procession to 


move. 

In the van were the seven select sorcerers ; 
next, a Parsee priest, carrying a warming-pan 
of ash coals; next, Jack and Bobolink on the 
dwarf elephants; next, the king, queen, prin- 
cess, and little prince in his wagon; next, the 
chamberlain, chief butler, and culinary corps; 
next, the mayor and aldermen of the town; 
next, a hundred camels, laden with wild flow- 
ers; next, an ugly-looking officer, with two 
huge bludgeons on his shoulders, whom Jack 
subsequently nicknamed “‘ the knave of clubs; ” 
next, the master runners, and nabobs; and next, 
the inhabitants in general, some on horses and 
donkeys, others walking, — who were followed 
by seven yoke of half-broken heifers, drawing 
an unwieldy vehicle, with all sorts of animals, 
which, considering that it was not so very com- 
fortable to have their tails tied together in 
quartets, might be excused for flooding the 
air with a vociferation that was by no means 
related to the order of the harmonious. And 
this last we may set down as the tail-piece in 
this living panorama. 

The procession moved down to a lagoon, 
where a boat was in readiness to take them to 
the vessel; and Jack and Bobolink, with these 
unexpected honors showered down upon them, 
bade a silent and somewhat sad adieu to the 
country of Bongoloo, for neither of them be- 
lieved that he should ever return. 

The winds were favorable, and they soon 
doubled the Cape, and before many weeks had 
elapsed they found themselves in sight of the 
great emporium of America, where the large 
cargo of spices and opium was sold under the 
hammer, and paid for, on delivery, in golden 
eagles. These Jack and Bobolink equally di- 
vided between them, and then, with many heart- 
felt wishes for each other’s welfare, they sepa- 
rated, Bobolink humming and whistling his 
favorite blackbird solo as he took the next train 
up the river, and Jack thanking his stars for a 
good berth in a steamboat bound for Fall River. 

It was noon the next day when Jack came to 
the woods where he had met the wicked man 
who had unwittingly been the cause of his 
good fortune. Looking in the hollow tree for 
his pail, he found it just as he had left it, ex- 
cept that it was a little rusty, and contained 
some nutshells and a squirrel's nest. 

Winsome spring was now spreading its 
genial charms over the fields and forests of 
New England; and, taking the pail from the 
ree, and emptying his money into it, Jack 
Whiting bounded away to the meadows in 
search for coltsfoot. Passing by Mr. Bige- 
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low’s grocery, his eye caught a notice, which 
was considerably discolored, suspended inside 
of the window. It was the offer of five hundred 
dollars reward by the town of Bradcove for the 
arrest of the man with whom he had unsus- 
pectingly rode to the harbor two years before. 

Having found an abundance of coltsfoot, 
and heaped quite enough upon the eagles to 
preclude all possibility of their flying away, 
Jack hastened with beating heart towards his 
beloved home. Would he find his mother liv- 
ing? This question was now uppermost in his 
mind; and, as he drew near, he hardly dared to 
look up. Advancing nearer, he came in sight 
of the back door, and there he saw his own 
mother standing with a broom in her hand, a 
trifle more bent with the weight of infirmities, 
bestowing upon him a curious gaze, of whicha 
survey of his singular figure in the glass an 
hour later was a sufficient explanation. 

‘* Why, dear, dear Jack, it is you indeed!” 
she exclaimed, as she rushed out to meet and 
embrace him. ‘* And have you really been 
two long years getting me a mess of greens?” 

Mrs. Whiting was dumbfounded when she 
picked over the greens and found the golden 
eagles at the bottom; for Jack reserved till that 
moment the full account of his success as a 
manufacturer in South Africa. 

*¢ And now, mother,” said he, as he finished 
his story, ‘‘am I not rich enough to accept, 
with independence, the hand of a princess?” 

‘“*The hand of a princess! ” exclaimed his 
matter-of-fact mother. ‘* What an absurd idea! 
I would sooner be tied up with the cows, and 
be foddered but twice a day on fresh hay, than 
be buckled to a slavish court life.” 

Jack laughed merrily at his mother's earnest- 
ness; and she laughed too. But the next day 
they gathered together some knickknacks for 
the King of Bongoloo, which were forwarded 
to the waiting vessel at New York by express, 
with a letter containing the following : — 

‘Jack Whiting, Esquire, sends his compli- 
ments to the King of Bongoloo, and is sorry 
to say that his intentions are to lead a bache- 
lor’s life; and he is therefore compelled to de- 
cline the kind proposal of His Majesty to take 
the hand of the fair princess Ko Chee Wassa 
Wan Loo in marriage.” 

How this intelligence was received by the 
king has not yet transpired. But we must not 
be surprised at any time to hear the newsboys 
crying, ‘‘ War with Bongoloo! War with Bon- 
goloo! (‘Ere’s the ’Erald!)” and to learn that 
a naval expedition is on foot— or rather on 
the keel — with Jack Whiting, in epaulets, to 
show the way to that unexplored land. 
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EMINENT LIVING MEN. 
ANSON BURLINGAME. 


BY W. S. GEORGE. 


T a meeting of the Whig party in a town 
near Boston, during the exciting canvass 
of 1840, one of the speakers attacked the De- 
mocracy for their bad government of the West- 
ern States, and pointed out Michigan as astrik- 
ingexample. He not only laid at the door of that 
party the “‘ wildcat” banking system, by which 
the people had been cheated out of their whole 
paper currency, but he said that a low tone of 
morality must prevail in a state where such 
rascality could succeed. 

When this sarcastic speech was ended, a 
youth of some eighteen years, with a bright, 
handsome face, and modest, ingenuous man- 
ners, arose and asked leave of the chairman of 
the meeting to reply to the last speaker, in ref- 
erence to Michigan affairs, as he had recently 
come from that state, and could explain the 
‘‘wildcat” banking frauds. Leave to speak 
was given him; but the men of eminent gravity 
and wisdom wondered what such a boy, anda 
stranger besides, could have to tell that was 
worthy of their attention. 

The stripling orator apologized gracefully 
for his seeming presumption, and said that 
Michigan had been overrun with knavish 
speculators from the east; that while the 
poor pioneers were hard at work tilling the 
soil, building log cabins, and opening roads, 
these speculators had got hold of the political 
crank, and ground some very bad laws through 
the legislature. The people suffered severely 
from worthless paper money left on their hands 
by the eastern sharpers; but they (the people) 
were not therefore sunk to a low tone of mo- 
rality, any more than our revolutionary fathers 
were, because the continental currency they 
had to use finally “ burst up.” The Michigan 
settlers meant to be honest, and would pay 
their debts as fast as they got means to pay 
with. Most of them emigrated from New 
England or New York; they were of the same 
race, and had the same ideas, as the better 
‘classes at the east; they were establishing 
churches, schools, newspapers, and governing 
themselves peacefully through the ballot-box. 
They would never be false to the examples of 
their Yankee forefathers; but, under the work- 
ings of thrift, order, education, freedom, and 
religion, upon a rich soil, in a genial climate, 
he predicted a splendid future for the penin- 
sular state. He said that her natural advan- 
tages were so many, her territory so large, her 





pioneers so intelligent and enterprising, that 
in thirty years’ time the abused State of Michi- 
gan would not fall behind proud old Massa- 
chusetts either in population or public schools. 

The boy speaker warmed with his subject; 
his gestures were easy and appropriate, his 
voice clear and melodious, his eyes brilliant 
and expressive, his language apt and flowing, 
with occasional flashes of wit. His eloquence 
convinced almost every hearer. He was hearti- 
ly applauded, and by request made several 
speeches on the Whig side before election. 

Such was Anson Burlingame’s début in pub- 
lic life. 

Born in 1822, in Western New York, he went 
in boyhood to the far western frontiers with 
surveying parties, and was present at the 
making of Indian treaties. His literary edu- 
cation began at the University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, when that great institution was a 
small academy; but, removing to Massachu- 
setts, he became a graduate of Harvard in 
1846. He studied law and commenced prac- 
tising in Boston; was a zealous anti-slavery 
man when those noble ideas were unpopular; 
his native eloquence brought him forward, how- 
ever, and he was elected a state senator in 1852, 
member of the constitutional convention the 
next year, and in 1854 representative to Con- 
gress. In 1856 he was retlected by only sixty- 
nine votes, after the most exciting canvass ever 
known. It was supposed, for about an hour, 
that Burlingame had been defeated; and his 
opponent,— the late William Appleton,— being 
serenaded with a band of music, and compli- 
mented by a crowd of friends, made a speech 
setting forth the fine things 4e intended to do 
in Congress! This was looked on as a rich 
political joke. Two years later Burlingame 
was again reélected; but in 1860 Mr. Appleton 
really got a majority of the votes, and took 
Burlingame’s place in Congress. 

The career of the latterin politics was marked 
by eloquent speaking and right voting on the 
paramount questions touching human freedom. 
He made a mistake in accepting a challenge 
from the ruffianly, cowardly Brooks, of South 
Carolina, to fight a duel. Brooks having beaten 
Senator Sumner with a cane while the latter 
was defenceless, Burlingame spoke with just 
scorn of the deed; and, in response to Brooks’s 
challenge, offered to fight him with rifles at fifty 
paces. Brooks backed down rather than meet 
an open, manly foe; and Burlingame’s blood- 
less triumph varnished over his wrongful rec- 
ognition of the duelist’s code, and of Brooks 
as a gentleman. 

President Lincoln appointed Mr. Burlingame 
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our minister plenipotentiary to the court of 
Austria; but the Emperor Francis Joseph re- 
fused to receive him, on account of a welcom- 
ing speech he had made to Kossuth, the Hun- 
garian patriot, in behalf of the Massachusetts 
legislature. 

Subsequently Mr. Burlingame was appointed 
minister to China, and has shown such diplo- 
matic talent as no other ambassador ever sent 
to that hide-bound country. He has gained 
the confidence both of the Chinese rulers and 
of other nations’ representatives, and has been 
empowered to treat in behalf of China with 
the principal civilized governments of the 
world, and secure, if he could, a fair and 
honorable place in the human family for the 
Mongolian race. It has been the bad practice 
of the Anglo-Saxons to trample on and plun- 
der weaker races of men, — the Irish, Africans, 
Indians, Hindoos, Chinamen, and others, — 
and if the mission of Mr. Burlingame should 
aid in establishing better principles, and in 
converting some so-called Christian govern- 
ments from heathenish hatreds and cruelties, 
his name will be forever illustrious. A corps 
of intelligent Chinese officers accompanies 
him, to pick up new ideas and learn modern 
improvements. This mission will continue for 
at least two years more. The visit of Mr. Bur- 
lingame to his native land was gratifying to 
allconcerned; and when the Pacific Railroad 
is in full operation, our trade through Califor- 
nia will reap the benefit of his Chinese treaty, 
making us the world’s highway. 

Mr. Burlingame’s personal appearance has 
changed very much since he delivered his 
maiden speech in 1840. He has grown stout 
in person, and heavy in features; but his gen- 
tleness of manners, his tact in conversation, 
his well-stored mind, and his zeal for liberty 
and justice, have carved out for him a career 
never expected. His diplomatic talents would 
not have been known had he gone back to 
Congress in 1861, and they would have rusted 
at the stupid, formal court of Vienna. But 
now he is ‘the right man in the right place.” 
He is married to an excellent lady, formerly of 
Cambridge, Mass., who, with her husband and 
two children, has resided in China; and they 
will probably circumnavigate the globe several 
times in their lives. He receives from the 
Chinese government, besides all travelling ex- 
penses, a salary nearly thrice what is paid to 
the President of the United States; and they 
will get him very cheap, if he saves them only 
one war in the future. 


—— REFusE invitations with politeness. 





FLOWER SEEDS, 
AND HOW TO PLANT THEM. 
BY AUNT CARRIE. 


ANY who plant seeds, without knowing 

how, think the seeds must be bad, be- 
cause they never germinate. Some of our 
readers may like to know what seeds to plant. 
For it is impossible to know the beauty of a 
flower by the high-sounding name and descrip- 
tion of it on the paper of seeds. If you like 
sweet flowers, do not fail to plant sweet peas; 
if you desire early blossoms, plant them the 
middle of April; but they will blossom late 
if planted in June. Soak the seeds in water 
over night, and plant an inch deep in the open 
soil, in a circle, first either placing brush in 
the centre, or stakes at intervals around the 
circle, with strong twine wound around them; 
the pea vines, as they grow, will cling to 
them. When the vines are above the ground, 
fill the earth in about them an inch or two. 
Water them once a week with soap suds. 
These flowers always seemed to us, when a 
child, like tiny angel birds, with their white 
bodies and pink wings, wafting sweet perfume, 
as the summer winds tossed them to and fro. 
Mignonette, though humble in looks, is the 
sweetest of all flowers; and the white sweet 
alyssum can be planted in the open air. Ten 
weeks’ stock-gilly has a fleasant odor, and 
should be planted early. Jocky-club blooms 
only at night, but has a most powerful odor, 
and is very sensitive to cold. 

There are many other sweet flowers. Pan- 
sies, of course, we all love; for their bright 
faces look so quizzical, it seems as if they 
must speak. The perfume is very delicate. 
The seed should be planted in March, for early 
flowers. After the first of May it is better to 
buy the roots than to plant the seeds. They 
need very rich soil, and but little sun. Asters, 
phlox Drummondii, candy-tuft, petunias, lark- 
spurs, zinnias, and balsams can be planted in 
May in the open air, and be transplanted. 
Maurandya Barclayana, tropzolum, commonly 
called nasturtium, cypress vine, and canary-bird 
flower are all pretty blossoming vines, and bear 
transplanting. Lobelias, gypsophila, &c., are 
pretty for borders and hanging baskets. 

All the varieties we have mentioned are 
easily raised in a small garden. Of course 
there are hundreds of varieties of annuals 
even. It is not well to plant too many va- 
rieties, unless you possess a large garden. 
Pinks, canterbury-bells, &c., will not blossom 
till the second year. 
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THE ORATOR. 








DIRECTIONS. — Words in SMALL CAPITALS should 
be emphasized; words in CAPITALS should be 
strongly hasized. The refer to the ges- 
tures represented in the margin; and when followed 
by the sign +, the position should be continued to the 
next number. The gesture should correspond with the 
emphasis. The asterisks * indicate the more important 
rhetorical pauses. 





LEXINGTON. 
BY ©. W. HOLMES. 


LOWLY the mist o’er the *mEAD- 
Ow was creeping, 
Bright on the dewy ‘suns glistened 
the sun, 
When from his couch, while his chil- 
dren were sleeping, 
Rose the bold ‘REBEL and shoul- 
dered his Gun. 
Waving her golden veil 
Over the silent dale, 
Blithe looked the MORNING on cot- 
tage and spire; 
HusuHEpD was his parting sigh, 
While from his noble eye 
Flashed the last sparkle of *L1BER- 
Ty’s fire. 


On the smooth ‘GREEN, where the 
fresh leaf is springing, 
Calmly the FIRST BORN of ‘GLORY 
have met; 
Hark! the **pEATH VOLLEY around 
them is ringing! 
Look! with their ‘L1Fz BLoop the 
young grass is wet! 
Faint is the feeble breath, 
Murmuring low in death, 
*‘Tell to our sons how their Fa- 
THERS have died; ” 
Nerveless the iron hand, 
Raised for its native land, 
Lies by the °WEAPON that gleams at 
its side. 


Over the *HILL-sIDES the WILD KNELL 
is tolling; 
From their far hamlets the yeo- 
manry come}; 
As through the storm clouds the 
thunder burst rolling, 
Circles the BEAT of. the mustering 
DRUM. 
Fast on the soldier’s path 
Darken the waves of wrath ; 





*tLonG have they gathered, and “Loup shall 
they fall; — 
Red glares the MUSKET’s flash, 
Sharp rings the RIFLE’s crash, 
4#tBLazINnG and "*cLANGING from thicket and 
WALL. 


Snow-girdled *craGs where the hoarse wind 
is raving, 
5Rocks where the weary floods MURMUR and 
wail, 
‘Wi ps where the fern by the furrow is way- 
ing, 
’REELED with the echoes that rode on the 
gale: 
Far as the TEMPEST thrills 
Over the darkened hills, 
Far as the ‘SUNSHINE streams over the plain, 
Roused by the tyrant band, 
Woke all the mighty land, 
Girded for *BATTLE from MOUNTAIN to MAIN. 


Green be the *tGraves where her *mMARTyrRs 
are lying! 
4tSHROUDLESS and ‘**TOMBLESsS they ‘suNK 
to their rest. 
While o’er their ashes the *sTARRY FOLD flying, 
Wraps the proud “EAGLE they roused from 
his nest. 
Borne on her northern pine, 
Long o’er the foaming brine 
Spread her broad *BANNER to STORM and to 
SUN; ’ 
Heaven keep her ever *FREE, 
Wide as o’er land and sea 
Floats the fair *tzemMBLEM her *HEROES have 
WON. 





Tue people of China use no milk, but- 
ter, or cheese. This fact,- it seems, was not 
generally known before the date of the first 
English embassy to China (1793). The Chi- 
nese soon understood, however, that the Eng- 
lish were in the habit of mixing milk with 
their tea, and with much trouble two cows 
were procured for the embassy. These ani- 
mals continued to form a part of the train of 
the embassy during its sojourn in the Middle 
Kingdom. 


— Near the town of Arona, in Italy, is a 
colossal statue in honor of San Carlo Borro- 
meo. This statue is about seventy feet in 
height, without the pedestal, and is the largest 
metal statue in the world. The head, which 
is reached by means of stairs within the body, 
is so large that four persons can sit in it at 
a table. we 
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OUR NATIONAL GAME. 


The Mutual Club. 

HIS crack organization of New York be- 

ing at the present time nominally the 
champions, all their movements are possessed 
of great interest, and their prospects for the 
coming season form one of the chief topics 
of conversation in ball circles. They have or- 
ganized for the campaign in tip-top style, and 
are in a flourishing condition. They have fif- 
teen thousand dollars in their club treasury, 
have twelve picked professional players from 
which to select their nine, each of whom will 
not only receive a regular salary, to be paid 
whether games are played or not, but every 
man of the nine who is injured in the service 
of the club will be properly cared for at the 
club expense. All the gate receipts are to go 
into the club treasury, and therefore it will be 
a matter of indifference to the players whether 
third games are played or not. Premiums will 
be paid to those who excel in the special de- 
partments of the game as shown by regular 
statistics at the close of the season. They will 
have a strong nine, including, as it will, Char- 
ley Mills (the fine catcher of the Atlantics last 
season), Wolters, George Mills, Flanly (cap- 
tain of the nine), Swandell, Devyr, Hatfield, 
Eggler, and probably Charley Pabor. The 
headquarters of the.club is at Wildey’s splen- 
did saloon over the Olympic Theatre, and the 
club will probably play on the Tremont 
Grounds, Brooklyn, which are to be placed in 
fine condition for use this.season. 


* Revolvers.”? 


That class of players, who, by their shifting 
around from city to city, and from club to 
club, last season, gained for themselves the 
tnenviable reputation of “ revolvers,” have al- 
ready commenced their manceuvring, and in 
one or two instances have come to grief, as 
clubs, as a general thing, have resolved to 
have nothing to do with such players this 
year. This will have the effect of stopping 
an odious practice, as they will soon see that 
they are without the support of the crack 
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| clubs, with whom, by their skill, they are 
qualified to become members, and in all quar- 
ters are severely let alone, just because no one 
can place any dependence on their word. A 
prominent member of a Philadelphia club, 
who, in his position, is one of the best players 
in the country, has, by his movements within 
the past month, brought disgrace upon him- 
self; and the result of his little plan will prob- 
ably be his forced retirement from the base ball 
field, unless he concludes to mend his ways and 
keep his word with the club with whom he 
signed an agreement to play the coming season. 


Club Tours. 

The Athletics have joined the list of clubs 
who purpose to make tours early in the sea- 
son. ‘They propose to visit the principal 
southern cities, and, by giving their nine that 
thorough practice that only continuous match- 
playing can give, put them in good order for 
playing for the gold ball with the Mutuals. 
The other clubs who have signified their in- 
tention of making tours in the spring, are the 
Atlantics, Harvards, and Lowells. 


PEDESTRIANISM. 


Weston’s Great Walk. 

HE second attempt of Edward Payson 

Weston to walk five thousand miles in 
one hundred days has again been brought to 
an inglorious close, he having given up his 
undertaking at Buffalo, N. Y., after walking 
eleven hundred and fifty miles — over one fifth 
of the distance. He began his second attempt 
last January, starting from Bangor, Me.; and 
his whole journey, up to the time of his arrival 
at Buffalo, was through such storms and over 
such terrible roads as made the task almost an 
impossibility for a human being to accomplish 
it. Even in the spring or fall, with the roads 
in their best condition, a feat like this, at- 
tempted by Mr. Weston, if successfully per- 
formed, would constitute one of the greatest 
pedestrian feats on record; and how much 
better would it have been for him had he 
awaited the coming of spring, instead of start- 
ing in midwinter, and travelling through 
what is the worst section of the country in 
the winter season! He has failed, and his sun 
has set ingloriously. 


A One Hundred Mile Walk. 

R. F. Leonard, an Indian, is reported to have 
accomplished the walk of one hundred miles 
inside of twenty-four hours, with twenty-one 





minutes to spare, at St. Joseph, Mo., 27th ult. 
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247- (Ape) (oar) (man) (can) (bée)- (he 
row) — A poor man can be a hero. 248. 
Lead, deal. 249. Laces. 250. In a concert. 
251. Mineralogy. 252. G-oats. 253. Y-east. 
254. S-pike. 255. B-room. 256. Candia. 257. 
The Last Rose of Summer. 258. Galilee. 
259. Biddeford, Marquette, Cod, Turkey. 260. 
Veni, vidi, vici. 261. Did. 262. Climate. 
263. Dodo. 264. Caledonia. 265. Gander, 
red, nag (a horse reddish.) 


REVERSIONS. 

267. Reverse part of a bureau, get a fee. 
268. Reverse to free, get scoffed. 269. Reverse 
a home, get a nickname. 270. Reverse a hole, 
get to touch. 271. Reverse kingly, get a bev- 
erage. 272. Reverse an animal, get an idol. 
273. Reverse a legal instrument, get an act. 

HAuTBoy. 
ENIGMA. 

274. ‘2,9, 1,” said my father, ‘4, 3, 6, no 
10, 8, 7, § potatoes, for the 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 
9, 10 is coming.” Jersey BLvE. 


TRANSPOSITIONS OF Books. 
275. Look, mother! feat to hive. 
fourth day was chaisee. 


276. The 
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Dovusie Acrostic. 

The initials and finals form the name of a 
bird: — 

277. 1.Abird. 2.A fish. 3. The assump- 
tion of disguise. 4. Abetrayer. 5. An animal. 

O. B. Dian. 
Sans-TETEs. 

278. Behead a color, and leave a trader, 
279. Behead a country, and leave a dish, 
280. Behead the spiritual, and leave the real. 
281. Behead an inscription, and leave two an- 
imals. KELLOGG, 


282. GEOGRAPHICAL REBUS. 


Cross-woRD ENIGMA. 
283. My first is in all, but not ir some; 
My second is in grape, but not in plum; 
My third is in black, but not in blue; 
My fourth is in boot, but not in shoe; 
My fifth is in king, but not in queen; 
My sixth is in are, but not in been; 
My seventh is in night, but not in day; 
My eighth is in dance, but not in play; 
My ninth is in spring, but not in wheel; 
My tenth is in orange, but not in peel; 
My eleventh is in house, but not in barn; 
My twelfth is in tell, but not in warn; 
My thirteenth is in seek, but not in find. 
My whole is a work of great antiquity. 
T. H. O’MIsTOCLEs. 


GEOGRAPHICAL REBUS. 


"ES in 


mii 


CHARADE. 


285. From my second take my first, and it 
will leave my whole. SyLvan Grove. 


286. Musicat Puzzte. Wat A DvTCH- 
MAN DOES NOT LIKE. 





Horace Hammonp. 


Lorain LINcotn. 
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HERE is great danger that the art of 

walking will become entirely obsolete. 
Three hundred thousand more are coming on 
velocipedes. We haven’t attempted this new 
system of locomotion, and don’t intend to, as 
long as the gout keeps off. It may be fun for the 
velocipedist, but it is scarcely a good joke to 
pedestrians. — Thanks to the Vigilance Com- 
mittee. It is too bad that their vigilance must 
come a day after the fair. — We regret to state 
that one at least of Ixia’s charades is not ori- 
ginal. We sincerely trust none of our friends 
will be so unfriendly as to send us any bor- 
rowed head work. 

Dexter, all right. — L. E. Phant, in construct- 
ing an enigma, not more than one letter in ten 
should be repeated. Once is enough. — Aleck 
Tricity, it can be found in No. 27. Some of 
the symbols are objectionable in one rebus; 
the other has been published. — Willie T., we 
have so many puzzles that we must decline 
yours, though they are by no means bad. — 
Frank W. Robinson, Portsmouth, N. H., pub- 
lishes The Gem. The typography of this little 
sheet would not suffer in comparison with the 
best papers in the country, and yet the editor 
says he has had no instruction whatever in 
the art of printing. Even the advertisements 
“display” excellent taste. Frank would like 
to exchange. 

James M. Berry, what you want is a centre- 
board boat, which will cost from one to four 
hundred dollars. — Willie Wall, the myskrat 
does not make its appearance very often in 
the day time unless it is drowned out. It's a 
hoax. — Phiz, the letter was first rate, but 
most of the head work has been published. 
— B. Oats’s address is Box 61, West Medford, 
Mass., not Medfield. — Siggie, square words 
are nearly obsolete in our columns. — Skiff, 
your play ground matter came too late for the 
season. 

Minion does not think Wolf Penniman such 
aremarkable boy. He says that the engineers 
in the printing-office where he is employed are 
never over sixteen, and they seldom require 
any assistance. When Minion was fourteen, 
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he frequently run the engine two or three 
weeks, and also one of Hoe’s Drum Cylinder 
Presses, which he thinks is quite as difficult, 
“especially when the feeder gets many sheets 
on the rollers.” All of this, however, does 
not prove that Wolf, and Willie Badger, and 
Minion are not right smart boys. 

Monsieur wants to know “ why.an impudent 
fellow is like his face? Because it has cheek.” 
Is this a distinction without a difference? 
We trust not.— Forest City, see answer to 
L. E. Phant. — Quicksilver, the publishers 
will bind your Magazines, Vols. III. and IV., 
together, for one dollar, not including postage 
or express charges. We cannot tell when they 
will be published. — Bessie F. G., ‘‘ Down the 
Rhine” will be published the present season. 
— E. P. G. sends the following pertinent co- 
nundrum: ‘*Why is Our Boys AND GIRLS 
like Greenbacks? Because it has a large cir- 
cnlation.” 

Reader must see that it is quite impossible 
for the author of “Palace and Cottage” to 
falsify the truth of history; but it does not 
yet appear that Paul Kendall has lost his 
chances. — Thanks to Knickerbocker, Ante- 
lope, and Lazy Sam for pleasant letters. — 
H. C. S. and A. V. P., the publishers’ terms 
for binding are one dollar, exclusive of all ex- 
press charges; covers sent, post-paid, for fifty 


cents. — Admiral Chow Chow, the sudscription 
price would be, as you state, $1.62; but the 
retail price, at five cents apiece for the first 
volume, and six cents for thirteen numbers, 
would make $2.08. The parties are not regu- 
lar agents. 

Velocipede, Box 111, Albion, N. Y., wishes 


correspondents on coins. He will find some- 
thing on coinage in the editorial columns of 
former numbers. — Sea Shore, Mr. Samuels 
kindly informs us, in your behalf, that butter- 
flies and all moths can be quickly put to death 
by pressing the body between the thumb and 
finger. Benzine, applied with a brush, will 
also immediately end their lives. Pyroligneous 
acid, or creosote, applied in the same way, 
along the sides of bugs and beetles, will prove 
effectual. ; 

AccEPTED. — Rebuses — Specs, Urban Link- 
boy; charade — Rita; hidden words — Tem- 
pest; puzzle — Monsieur. 

DeEcLINED. — Drummer Boy, Helen L. G., 
Antelope, Dexter, Inventor, Willie Wall, Slim 
Jim, Siggie, Charley Chestnut, Skiff, Willie 
Norris, Stump, Killington, Billy Quicksilver. 

Wish CorRESPONDENTS. — Billy, 32 Leroy 
Street, New York; Crickety, Box 626, Evans- 
ville, Ind. 
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OLIVER OPTIC, Editor. 








THE SPANISH REVOLUTION. 


ERDINAND VII., on his return to Spain, 

in 1814, declared the Cortes illegal, and 
commenced to rule as absolutely as ever. But 
six years later (1820), another revolution broke 
out. Ferdinand was abandoned by his troops, 
and the royal palace was surrounded by a 
crowd, who called on him to accept the consti- 
tution of 1812. The humbled monarch ap- 
peared at the balcony holding a copy of the 
constitution in his hand as a pledge of his 
readiness to swear to its observance. Ina few 
months the Cortes assembled, and the king 
took an oath to observe the new order of 
things. But a French army soon afterwards 
entered Spain, and enabled Ferdinand again 
to resume absolute power (1823). 

It was during this revolution that the Span- 
ish-American colonies gained their indepen- 
dence. The revolt commenced in 1808. 

The few remaining years of this reign were 
disturbed by several attempts of the Carlists 
to place Don Carlos, the king's brother, upon 
the throne; and when, in 1833, Isabella II. 
was proclaimed queen, the Carlist war com- 
menced again in greater earnest. This time it 
lasted, almost without interruption, for seven 
years. In 1836, before the close of the Carlist 
war, a revolution in favor of the constitution 
of 1812 broke out, and the next year a new 
constitution, or rather that of 1812 with im- 
portant alterations, was adopted by the Cortes 
and ratified by the queen regent — for the 
queen was not yet of age. 

The frequent insurrections in Spain gave 
the government an excuse to rule almost re- 
gartdless of the constitution. This led to the 
revolution of 1854, after which the constitution 
was again restored. This is the reason why 
men often speak of the constitution of 1854. 

In spite of her long experience of its bad 
effects, the queen continued to listen to the 
party in favor of tyrannical measures, and 
Spain has continued to be in a disorganized 
state. 

A little more than two years ago General 
Prim raised thé standard of revolt; but the 
time for a change had not yet come, and tthe 
general was glad to escape into Portugal. 

The revolution of September last commenced 





with the fleet off Cadiz; but the cry, “ Down 
with the Bourbons,” soon reached the army 
and the people, and the revolution was accom- 
plished almost without opposition. 

The queen fled to France. A provisional 
government was formed, with General Prim at 
the head, and an election of members for the 
Cortes was ordered, to decide on the form of 
the new government. For a time many sup- 
posed that Spain would try a republican form 
of government, but the elections are said to be 
in favor of a monarchy. One of the questions 
now is, Who is to be king? The candidates 
are many, and two or three among them are 
of the Bourbon family. 


———_@———__—_—_—— 


—— Tue eruption of Mount Tomboro, a 
volcano in the isload of Surabaya, in 1815, 
was one of the most remarkable on record. It 
commenced with a series of frightful explo- 
sions, so much resembling the reports of can- 
non, that, at Tokyokarta, in the island of Java, 
four hundred and eighty miles distant, troops 
were marched to a neighboring post, which 
was supposed to have been attacked. North- 
ward the reports were heard as far as the 
island of Ternate, a distance of seven hundred 
and twenty geographical miles, and were heard 
so distinctly that boats were sent out to look 
for the ships that were supposed to be firing 
signal guns. To the west these reports were 
heard nine hundred and seventy miles. It 
has been thought, by one who had visited the 
scene, and who was well qualified to judge in 
such matters, that the ashes poured into the 
air during this eruption fell, in a circle of four 
hundred miles in diameter, to the average 
depth of two feet. The mountain itself lost 
about two thirds of its previous height during 
the eruption. 


Kusiar Kuan, the great Mongol warrior 
and, statesman, who conquered China in the 
thirteenth century, caused trees to be planted 
on both sides of the public roads in his em- 
pire, that they might afford shade in summer, 
and might serve to point out the road in win- 
ter, when the ground was covered with snow. 
But the Great Khan, Marco Polo tells us, had 
another motive in making these plantations. 
His diviners and astrologers declared that 
those who planted trees were rewarded with 
long life. 


— Ir has been said) with how much truth 
every one must decide for himself, that most 
men who live to be very old are short of 
stature. re i 
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